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CONTINUITY Farquhar McLay looks back to a childhood in the Gorbals 
ANNOUNCER s Pe Red es i 
district of Glasgow and ruminates on what he calls: 


"wy father's darkness", 


McLAYs We all talk to ourselves. But people in isolatien, who 
have forgotten or never learnt the rules, the old and 
neglected, the vagabond, the demented, they do it aloud. 


The writer does it in his writing. 


Well I remember the gab, gab, gab late into the night, every 
night. Salvage work I called it. But afterwards it always 
seemed wrong somehow, The work would then lapse, the 
babble cease. What had been salvaged was slushed away 

in disgust - it stank. 


Iwas a boy then, But nothing has changed. Hach Spring 
I set out with a light heart on salvage work anew. Come 
Christmas I'm all worn out and so little of real valus 


has been salvaged. It's gone on like this a long time. 


I refuse to bite into the hard facts under my nose and 
give up trying to salvage anything. I have a hard neck, 
Here we are in Spring once again and I'm still gabbing. 
You have to want something very badly to be so steadfast a 
blockhead. 


And what is it I want so badly? I want very badly to know 
just who and what I am. 


I know today that I have never really cast off the 
influences which held sway during my earliest years, When 
approaching manhood the young are encouraged to cover up 
their traces in the urgency of the present moment » The 
young man succeeds in forgetting but not in vanquishing 


his past. It continues to have its say on the quiet. 


ws (Den 


First impressions of the world colour one's view of life 
right to the end. To attempt to blot out the past is to 
deny validity to one's own experience and blind oneself 

to the true nature of the present situation. For to ignore 
one's past is to abandon a whole dimension in the present. 


The trouble isn't that we can't but that we won't remember. 
We have infinite capacity for forgetting. It's something 
we improve on all our lives, We make certain at the outset 
that when old age comes it'll fetch a soft brain along with 
it. The prospect of going under with all one's senses 
quiveringly alive is just too much to be borne. The 
humiliation of the final surrender must somehow be deadened. 
And, it seems, nature plays into our hands. Darkness oreeps 
over us a little each day, slowly eating into blood and 
nerve till nothing is left, and we've gone, without so much 
as a whimper. 


Yet we have nothing if we refuse to remember, It takes 
courage, It takes patience, You have to face what comes 
and keep twisting at it to wring some kind of meaning or 
significance out of it. You're confronted with so much 
colossal stupidity, harrowing mistakes from which you learnt 
but little; so much senseless suffering, mostly 
self-inflicteds and countless golden opportunities washed 
down the drain - opportunities for living, for getting a 
right grip on life's reins and riding the old nag to a 
standstill. It's the sense of waste that hurts. 


The first old man I ever knew was Mickey O'Donnel. He was 
a hoary, gnarled eighty or thereabouts when I first laid 
éyes on him. I would be about ten years old at the time. 
Like my mother, Mickey was Irish, and like all the Donegal 
people who ever crossed to Glasgow, Mickey had settled in 
the Gorbals. His last years were spent in a dingy 


single-end right above us. 


McLAYs 
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Sometimes I accompanied my mother when she went up to cook 
his dinner or tidy~up for him. He was always seated on 
the same hard chair and staring into the same dying embers, 
Never once in my hearing did he utter:-a word. From time 
to time, though, he might look up suddenly, and if his 
eyes fell on a human face he'd stamp his feet vigorously 
two or three times: as if to remind both himself and the 
rest of the world that Mickey O'Donnel was still above 


ground. He could communicate in no other way. 


In time, however, even his boots were stilled, and finally, 


as with most old men, death was painless and welcome. 


Does the darkness of old age grow from the knowledge that 
we have been afraid? From the knowledge that an empty 
name could make us crawl, a mere word set us trembling? 
From the knowledge that we went on our knees before 
authority wherever and in whomsoever it resided, and paid 
no heed to the whispering voice inside ourselves? From 
the knowledge that we lacked heart to venture beyond the 
beaten paths of dead men and dead times? From the 
knowledge that the cosy parlour in which we find ourselves 
is, in fact, a tomb, and the things we gave our lives to, 


phantoms? 


Priests may shrive us of the sins we committed, But who 


can forgive us the sins we never had the courage to commit? 


It was about the time Mickey died we moved to the lane, 
only a stone's throw from the old place. In many ways it 
was an unhappy move, for the lane turned out to be a very 
different place from what we had imagined. Still, the 
house itself was a godsend. Here we had two quite large 
rooms as well as a kitchen. Only those who have lain 
cramped many years in a single small room will know the 


difference it made to us. 


How my sister Christine and I exulted in our new-found 
freedom! It was a whole new world to us, with inexhaustible 
possibilities for exploration. And we explored it to the 
full. 
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We poked into every nook and cranny it was vossible to 

get near, making friends with the rightful heirs of 
darkness, creepy things and mice. We prized open shutters 
thet had never been used and introduced ourselves to 
spiders. We hauled out a huge iron grate in the bedroom 
and found there discarded wine bottles, bundles of 
decade-old newspapers and an unbelievably massive 
rust-Laden key with Brobdingnagian lock to match. I spent 
many happy hours poring over the newspapers which excitad 
me as much as any classic ever did. Ani my father ~- 
typically enough - managed to fix the lock onto our 


outside door, 


Undoubtedly the most practical discovery we made was the 
loft that formed the reof over the alcove bed in the 
kitchen, Its door was impossible to detect mless you 
mounted a ladder and studied the panelling minutely. It 
stuck firmly and needed no sneck or catch. When at last 
it swung open what faced us was a gaping black chasm of 
webbed filth. And curiosity, alas! was forced to yield 
to the foul stench and unspeakable filth. We explored 


thet den only in imagination. 


In later years, when we got into debt and they called to 
cart off the furniture, we secreted four chairs in just 
this hiding place. That day was great fun. I see my 
mother now, seated on an apple box by the cold grate, 
amused, contemptuous, as the removal men go nosing in all 


the wrong comerse 


It does me good to look back on that day. It's one of a 
few very precious memories of a time when my mother was 
strong in the face of adversity and could laugh like a 
woman who knew just what to expect from life and could 


remain quiet and strong inside herself whatever happened. 


That day my father stayed in his bed. My father suffered 
from some obscure ailment which kept him in bed most of 
the time. I never learnt the exact nature of his 
complaint. But recently I've come to my own conclusions 


with regard to it. 
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He couldn't really be thought of as an invalid. He never 
took any medicine, ate what we ate, smoked all day and 
through the best part of the night, got up and went to the 
pictures when the fancy took him, and on the one occasion 
when my mother called in the doctor, my father locked his 
door and refused to see him, In fact, my father saw 

and talked to nobody. Some days he would take me by the 
hand and off we went to the tiniest cinema in Glasgow: 

the Eglinton Electreum or the EEs as we called it. The 


admission charge was 3d for my father and 2d for me. 


We always went early and always took the same seats - in 
the first row of leather cushions, about midway in the 
auditorium. We sat at the end of the row, a pillar on 


one side of my father and me on the other. 


My father seemed to enjoy the anticipation as much as al 
did, as we sat there for what seemed like an age, eyes 
glued to the small bare screen, waiting for the magic to 


begin. And always, always, it was cowboy magic. 


If there was one ruling passion in my father's life it was, 
without a doubt, horses, Lying in bed, hour after hour, 

he sketched horses of every shape and size, in every 

conceivable pose and posture: running, jumping, toiling, » 
grazing - a coalman's Clydesdale feeding in the street, 

a pit pony, eyeless and emaciated, a sick horse slumped 

on the stable floor, being hoisted to its feet on a chain 

plock, a briquette vendor's pony, old and raggety, { 
floundering on the breast of a hill. 


It was the horses in the cowboy films he really went to see. 


My father was born here in Glasgow in the year 1887. Both 
his parents had come from Dingwall in the north of Scotland 
and had settled in the Kinning Park area. He would be 
about sixteen years older than my mother. He had served 
in the Scottish Rifles during the 1914-18 war and was 
forty-five years old when I was born, | 1 believe he served 
a short term of imprisonment for stealing a blanket one 
week after his release from the armye These are the few 
facts I'm sure of. Someone once said that each man's life 
is an allegory and the bare facts in themselves mean 
nothing if we lack the key to the mystery of a man's life. 
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I see this to be true when I think about my father. It 


seems to me to be my task to supply the key. 


I dontt think my father could ever have been happy in 
his relations with people. I remember during the blitz 
how nothing could induce him to forsake his bed and take 
refuge in the air—raid shelter, In the air-raid shelter 
he couldn't have avoided coming into direct contact with 
people. Yet it would be a mistake to think of him as 


a sour—natured misanthrope with a downright hatred of all 


human kind. 


If one chooses to live in the world one has to compromise 
at every turn. One has to tell (lies. Most people are 
not over-fastidious in this respect. In civilised social 
intercourse} lies are, I suppose, inevitable. Yet for 
some men — and I think my father was one ~ lying is 


well-nigh an impossibility. 


But people of this kind who go out into the world of men 
and never shirk telling the truth at every opportunity - 
regardless of how cruel the truth may sometimes be - such 
people are generally prone to deceive themselves in the 
most naive waye They seem to find no difficulty in lying 
to themselves, It's probably nature's way of balancing 


this sort of personality. 


My father had more or less abandoned all social intercourse 


and in this way avoided the pitfall of having to lie to 
himself. 


T remember Christine going to him to show him her school 
prize - a book, the story of an English schoolgirl's 
adventures in Asia Minor, Tt was all he could do to look 


at it. And poor Christine went into a corner tO CY 


Yet this was not simply spite or lack of any generous 
feeling on my father's part. Christine had only to mention 
one day that she would like to have a dog and off my father 


went to the kennels in Cardonald to get her one, 


{ 
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That Seburday morning Christine and I were at the window 

as our father strode proudly down the lane with a rather 
woeful-Looking unkempt beast trailing at his hoels. The 
dog looked to me to be more dead than alive, and it wasn't 
at all the lovely cuddly thing Christine had had in mind, 
Its fur, it seemed, grew only in patches, and its anguished 
mucilaginous eyes were squint. Christina was as 
enthusiastic about the dog as her father had been about her 
school prize. But she put on a brave face and pretended 
not to be disappointed, My father, of course, was not 
deceived, He saw that his attempt to please had gone 
hopelessly wrong. But — as was his way — he didn't seem 
to mind. Perhaps he took it as further proof of the folly 


of hoping to predict the consequences af any action, 


After about a month the unloved dog wandered away and was 
never séen again. My father never once alluded to the 
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What was wrong with my father? Today I try to see him 
in the light of youth, happy and carefree. But that 
light passed with the coming of the Great War, and never 
returned, Many perished miserably for nothing, and many 
were broken in body, and many were broken in mind. And. 
the light never came again. When reality becomes too 
terrible tc be borne we have to be shielded from it. Men 
seek relief in darkness. For some there's the refuge of 
dissociation and insanity. For others the ultimate 
darkness of suicide, And for others again there's the 
quietast darkness my father chose. To live out his 
denial of the world and its wayss to keep life and 
consciousness intact, yet at the same time to stand aside 
and refuse to participate: to make no attempt to 
influence the course of events, even in his own small 
domains to be utterly passive. He walked away from life, 
went to bed and turned his face to the wall, This was 


his solution. 
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McLAY s The light had not stayed. The sudden transitory blaze 
of his carly years only served to give fuller depth to 
his darkness. Perhaps he felt that he had Gone all that 
4+ was possible tor him to do. Wo question now of 
plodding manfully on, in blind hope, looking everywhere 
for the health-giving light thet had somehow been lost. 
My father's darkness was no longer just a bad patchs dt 
had become the whole coat. So he came to terms with his 


darkness, and had no fear. 


| If I had understood these things in those far off days I 
should have been a better son to my father, But it seems 
thet real insight comes only when 44's no longer possible 

to act on it. Yet it's welcome for all that. The 


important thing is that we attain to this clearer 


| understanding. 
| There's a time for living and a time for the understanding 
of what we have lived through. In living we never 


question the value of life. But here I have to question 


the value of understanding. 


My F How does it help to be conscious today of the callous 
betrayals and cruelties embedded forever in one's past? 
Tt's the meaning behind the evil in our lives, if only 
we could lay it bare, that sets everything right. For 


+ruth is the only real value, the only value lasting into 


“= 


eternity. j 


But also there's the fact that we can communicate and 
share this understending and help enrich another's. 
That seems to me a highly yorthwhile endeavour and if 


I aid not believe that, I could not write. | 


. CONTINUITY Farquhar McoLay recorded his talk on "My father's darkness. " 
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